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taken our dearest possessions an4, in exchange, you have
given us nothing but your nihilism, in its various aspects."
He finished his philippic by a plea for reconciliation and for
the lifting of the state of war. I found it, however, im-
possible to grant his desire, for I was assured from an
authoritative Russian source that those Poles who had any-
thing to lose would at heart regret the removal of martial
law.
Odessa, too, was seething with rebellion. There were
two special causes for the extreme disorder in this city. In
the first place, the Jews, who formed a large proportion
of its inhabitants, supposed that, by taking advantage of the
general confusion and the undermining of the Government's
prestige, they would be able to obtain equal rights through
revolution. At this time only a comparatively small num-
ber of the Jews were active, but the overwhelming majority,
having lost patience long before by reason of the many
injustices practised against them, sympathized with the so-
called emancipatory movement, which was now adopting
revolutionary tactics. In the second place, the uprising was
largely provoked by the brutality of the Municipal Gov-
ernor, Neidhart, who was bitterly hated by most of the
inhabitants. Fitted neither by education nor by experience
for such an important position, he had been appointed
simply because he was Stolypin's brother-in-law, the same
reason for which he was later made senator. The appoint-
ment may also have been due partly to the fact that the
Czar had taken a liking to Neidhart as the buffoon officer
of the Preobrazhensky regiment, in which His Majesty
served during his youth. Neidhart, though not stupid, was
very superficial and ignorant, but he had a high opinion of
himself and excited such hostility by his arrogance and
harshness toward his subordinates and the people that I
had to remove him soon after the iyth of October, an action